preparations, but we could do nothing quick enough to
keep pace with the march of events. We made all the
arrangements possible with Marc, the steward, for the care
of the Domaine, we got a special grant of petrol from the
Make, and Anna, my wife's maid, and Hill, the Guernsey
chauffeur, my wife and myself, all started off hopefully for
St. Malo and raced away by the route judged to be quite
safe for another seven or eight days. We slept the first
night at Aix-en-Provence, and were horrified to find the
hotel nearly filled with people turned back from the
northern ports in their various attempts to leave the
country. We had one brief but joyous meeting with
Leon Radziwill, who we were told had been shot in Poland
and who by some strange means had found his way here
with his wife. We had not time to listen to their story,
however, as we had to make all our plans for getting away
before daylight the next morning, if possible. The Roth-
bands, too, were there, old Monte Carlo-ites, and Lady
Rothband was quite ready to setde down to a rubber of
bridge if anyone had suggested it, but Sir Henry was
nervous. I drank a whisky and soda with him and then
went off for an uneasy hour or two of sleep.
We started in the grey light of morning, but we were
warned before we left town that we would be sent back.
We stuck at it, however, and even got within fifty or sixty
kilometres of St. Malo when the worst happened. We
were within the sound of the guns now, dose to Rennes,
the famous military centre. There the road was barri-
caded, and although we carried papers and laissez-passers
without number we could get no further. The enemy,
we were told, were already shelling St. Malo. We tried
a side road with the vague idea of making for a smaller
port on the western coast, but this time we were nearly
placed under arrest. We turned back reluctantly because
I think we had some premonition of what this merciless
waiting must cost us. I decided to try for Bordeaux, and
after a few hours* sleep we retraced our steps and let fly for
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